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The same consequence would be produced by something for
which we have abundant evidence in Gaul and which can hardly
have been absent from Britain, namely brigandage by revolted
peasants and broken men. These Bagaudae (as they were called in
Gaul) were an inevitable product of fourth-century economic
conditions. Every recruit to their bands meant another man with-
drawn from productive labour and living henceforth by robbery;
and where they were numerous the wealth of the villas, and in
particular their trading capacity, must have suffered proportion-
ally. The cessation of coins in villas can thus be accounted for
without assuming either violent destruction or even disastrous
impoverishment. All that need be assumed is that, owing to
foreign invasion and civil disorder, the villas were being reduced
to the economic status of self-supporting households.
After the decay of the towns, the villas, even including their
entire staff of labourers and their families, can hardly have con-
tained five per cent, of the population, and of the rest the great
majority must have been agricultural peasants. Originally these
may have been to a great extent members of legally and economic-
ally independent village-communities; but the changes of the
Imperial age, especially in its later phases, must have reduced
them to a servile status, dependent on wealthy landowners,
speculative capitalists, or the managers of Imperial domains.
They lived in villages, amorphous clusters of one-roomed huts,
fenced against wild animals; their main occupation was mixed
farming, the cultivation of crops (mostly wheat) in little rect-
angular or irregular fields and the pasturing of livestock in the
open country beyond. Here and there, especially in the well-
known Cranborne Chase villages dug by Pitt-Rivers, they were a
good deal influenced by Roman ways of living; but for lie most
part their romanization was hardly above the vanishing-point,
and they lived, so far as material civilization was concerned, much
as their prehistoric ancestors had lived before them. In certain
districts, especially the Fens, there was a great rise of peasant
population during the Roman period, due in this case to large-
scale drainage which can hardly have originated in anything but
capitalistic enterprise. Elsewhere, notably in Wiltshire, whole
villages died out in the fourth or even the late third century, per-
haps through the deliberate transplantation of their inhabitants.
This again may possibly be connected with the growth of the
woollen industry, to which we shall return. Arable land cannot be
turned into sheep-walks without depopulation,
We have seen that the third and fourth centuries were an age of